THE   "DISCIPLINE3

rocky landscapes which may wear the expression of
divinity, but about which there is nothing human. What-
ever makes our life fruitful, joyful, flowerlike, warm, and
sensual (in the good meaning of that misused term), is
lacking to this unkind, unsociable, timeless visage of the
ascetic. Calvin's long, oval face is harsh and ugly,
angular, gloomy, and inharmonious. The forehead is
narrow and severe above deep-set eyes which glimmer
like hot coals; the hooked nose masterfully projects from
between sunken cheeks; the thin-lipped mouth makes a
transverse slit in the face, a mouth which rarely smiles.
There is no warm flush upon the wasted, ashen-hued
skin. It seems as if fever must, like a vampire, have
sucked the blood out of the cheeks, so grey are they and
wan, except when, in fleeting seconds, under stress of
anger, they become hectic. Vainly does the prophet's
beard (and all Calvin's disciples and priests did their best
to follow the fashion set by their master) strive to give
this bilious countenance the semblance of virile energy.
The sparse hairs, like the skin of the face to which they
are attached, have no sap in them; they do not flow
majestically downwards, like the beard of Moses in the
old paintings, but sprout thinly, a mournful thicket
growing on ungrateful soil.

A dark and cheerless, a lonely and tensed face! It
is hardly credible that any one should want to have the
picture of this grasping and hortatory zealot hanging
upon the walls of his private rooms. One's breath would
grow cold if one were continually to feel these alert and
spying eyes fixed upon one in all one's daily doings. No
store of individual cheerfulness could stand up against it.
Zurbaran would probably have best succeeded in por-
traying Calvin, in the same style of Spanish fanaticism
as that in which he represented the ascetics and the
anchorites, dark upon a dark background; rnen who
dwelt in caves far from the world, for ever looking at the
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